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and, though Positivism has neither generally triumphed nor yet been wholly 
overcome, it has been to a great extent set aside or merged into new forms. 
The intellectual conflict still goes on, but it concerns itself with other issues. 
None the less this book is by no means without value, though its interest is, 
perhaps, for the most part historical and autobiographical. Its author' s per- 
sonality, as revealed in this and his other works, compels admiration for his 
genuine and life-long devotion to the cause of truth, his generosity to his 
opponents, and his enthusiastic love of humanity, — a love which in his 
case has shown that the Positivistic creed can be a religion in fact as well 
as in name. The student of nineteenth century philosophy who desires to 
conceive aright of the spirit, method, and aims of the system of thought 
inaugurated by Auguste Comte will find them nowhere delineated more 
clearly and adequately than in this volume by the most prominent and 
able of Comte' s disciples. 

E. Ritchie. 

The Ethical Significance of Feeling, Pleasure, and Happiness in Modern 
Non-Hedonistic Systems. By William Kelley Wright. (Philosophic 
Studies, Number 1.) The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1907. 
— pp. 95. 

The monograph is a critical study of the teachings of philosophers from 
Descartes through Green and Nietzsche. In Dr. Wright's judgment, Lotze, 
of all these, most nearly succeeds in answering the problems to be faced, 
yet fails because he does not recognize that "moral imperatives have a 
deeper and more thorough-going objectivity and universality than sesthetic 
judgments." Any earlier writers who escape this pitfall, either blur the 
distinctive character of pleasure or give no adequate explanation of the 
way in which a purely rational morality is to " secure its motivation by the 
sensible, affective nature of man and so be carried into action." Thus, 
in its positive conclusion, the monograph may be considered a brief for the 
inadequacy of rational morality, as yet developed. 

Dr. Wright himself looks to " the better comprehension of the psychol- 
ogy of ethics which we have at the present time with strong hope of help 
in the solution not only of these problems just suggested, but also of the 
closely connected problem of the relation of happiness to perfection. ' ' The 
care he himself takes to state the various definitions of happiness which he 
finds, as well as general experience, indicate, it would seem, that a gener- 
ally accepted definition for that halo-crowned but Protean word 'happiness' 
would also mark a long step in advance for ethical theory. Meanwhile, 
though he offers no such definition, this statement by Dr. Wright performs 
a similar office in relating non-Hedonistic teachings to Hedonistic stand- 
ards of value, with some definiteness and clearness. 

Among the studies of philosophic systems, the study of Kant's works is 
given especial attention. His system of ethics is treated as developing 
from the Wolffian position, through the period of British influence, to a 
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final form expressed in the ' Tugendlehre ' and the 'Critiques.' There, 
according to Dr. Wright, Kant teaches that "desire may, indeed, be effected 
by the moral law, but it must invoke pleasure or pain before it can pass into 
action "; and happiness, which "consists wholly in a pleasurable state due 
to the satisfaction of desires arising from the sensibility," has claims on us 
both in the person of others, "when 'the absence of happiness {e. g., in 
poverty) would furnish temptation to transgress the law of duty," and as 
an aspect of the complete good. The explanation given for the different 
interpretation usually put on the Kantian system is that a recognition of the 
needs of his time for a different emphasis led Kant to pay but slight atten- 
tion to this phase of his doctrine, in his writings. Thus the conspicuous 
failure in Kant's ethical treatment of pleasure and happiness should be un- 
derstood to be his failure to reorganize them and bring them into logical 
relationship with duty in the moral act ; ' ' the greatness of his work lies in 
his full recognition and development" of " the opposition between duty 
and happiness " as he conceived of them. 

An editorial announcement states that this monograph begins a series of 
' Philosophic Studies, ' which the Department of Philosophy in the University 
of Chicago is to issue, and that "these studies will be similar to the series 
of Contributions to Philosophy, but, not like that series, contain psychologi- 
cal papers, or reprints of articles previously published." 

Frances H. Rousmaniere. 
Mt. Holyoke College. 

Christianity and Modern Culture. An Essay in Philosophy of Religion. 
By Charles Gray Shaw. Cincinnati, Jennings and Graham ; New 
York, Eaton and Mains. No date. — pp.310. 

Professor Shaw is of the opinion that we have reached a crisis in the 
history of Christianity, and that the question is pertinent whether, in view 
of modern culture, we are still Christians. He undertakes to answer this 
question and his answer is affirmative. 

The work is a difficult one to review for the reason that the enquiry 
ranges over so many themes, raises so many problems, and treats them so 
vaguely. Besides the ethical and metaphysical problems of Christianity, 
Professor Shaw deals with such problems as the relation of Christianity to 
History, to Art, and, specifically, to Romanticism in art, etc., etc. He is 
conscious of the fundamental religious and metaphysical problem involved 
in the relation of the historical and empirical element 'in religion to the 
absolute element. He raises this problem several times, but he nowhere 
adequately handles it. " Christ, ' ' he tells us, " achieved history ' ' ; but we 
are nowhere told how far primitive and later Christianity rest upon true 
historical records. Again, "Christianity has created history." What 
does this mean ? 

Again, Professor Shaw touches several times on the problem of the 
meaning and worth of culture, and asks what is the relation of Christianity 



